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What Do You Read? 


* *Tis knowledge we seek. With 
knowledge comes success.” 


If the dental assistant would intelligently perform the duty of her service to the dentist 
and patient, she should have a broad acquaintance with all matters that affect the dental 
profession as well as those that pertain directly to the practical phases of her work. Nothing 
will aid her more to understand what the dentist is trying to accomplish in health service, 
and the part she plays in rendering that service, than well directed reading. The following 


current articles are suggested: 


Journal of the American Dental Association 


“Prevention of Dental Caries” 

“Recent Developments in Inlay Casting” 
‘Nutritional Phases of Dental Conditions’ 
“American Plan of Scientific Dentistry” 
“Don’t Tell Anything” (Editorial) 


February, 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 


“Dental Products and the Federal Food and Drugs Act”’ Page 


The Dental Cosmos 
“Building and Retaining a Practice’’ 
“Personalities” 
“Dentistry for Children” 
Dental Items of Interest 
“The Toothbrush—Its Use and Abuse”’ 


Page 
Page 
Page 


Page 


“Dear Doctor Ottolengui’” (A Collection Suggestion) Page 


Oral Hygiene 
“Professional Salesmanship by the Dentist”’ 
“Driftwood” 
“Diet and Some of Its Dental Phases’’ 
The Dental Survey 


“Making Opportunity Hours Pay” | 
“Color Placement in the Jacket Crown” 


The Dental Digest 


“Ultra Violet Rays” 

“The Common Interest in Prosperity’’ 
“Dental Assistants and Secretaries 

“The Ritter Counselor’’ (New Feature) 


Page 
Page 
Page 


Page 
Page 
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Power 


By Mary Ellen Ross, Member of the Pittsburgh D. A. Assn. 


R. WEBSTER tells us_ that 
‘Power is strength manifested 
in effective action whether physical 
or mental.’’ We shall consider the 
mental power of a Dental Assistant. 
The upward progress of man, and 
also of the Dental Assistant, has 
come about by the development of 
power chiefly in two directions, brain 
power and social power. Brain power 
gives us the power to think effectively 
and to work with an active mind. 
Social power gives us the power so 
to regulate our actions, character, and 
habits, as to live and work harmoni- 
ously with other people. Brain power 
and sccial power are indicated by 
certain good qualities of mind and 
character. No great and enduring 
work will ever be done when the 
heart is not in it. The harder the 
work the more clearly true is this 
statement. It is true of Dental 
Assisting. Our lives are made up of 
likes and dislikes which we can never 
explain. In order to put forth a 
hearty effort to be successful in our 
work we must think of all the good 
reasons for being a Dental Assistant 
that we can find, and must control 
all inclination toward idleness or 
pleasure. A great deal depends upon 
our emotional tone. 

The ideals which have always 
shone before me and filled me with 
the joy of living are goodness, beauty, 
truth and a happy earnest feeling 
toward my work. We shall attain 
this in proportion as we respect and 
value our work. Power, position, 
reputation and honor are all within 
the grasp of the diligent Assistant. 
Mental power is revealed in traits of 
character such as courage. as when 
one is confident. Not only must we 
gain the full consent of our mind to 


the proposition that our work as a 
Dental Assistant is worth doing but 
we must also have confidence that we 
can do it. Remember: the right emo- 
tional tone is one of happy earnest 
confidence. If we know that our 
work is well worth doing we can- 
not dislike it. If we know that we 
can do our work we cannot despair 
of it. Enormous energy has to be 
spent in doing what one dislikes or 
despairs of acquiring. Displeasure 
depresses and exhausts. Now the 
question is, how may we acquire this 
confidence? The race is not always 
to the swift. Hard-won success breeds 
ever the best and sturdiest confidence. 
Success is a medicine that often more 
than cures the pain that accompanies 
hard work. Think of all the success 
we have already won and let us open 
our minds to the rich world of work 
and thought still before us and know 
that we can conquer it. This ts con- 
fidence. We must know what our 
duty is; and with happy earnest con- 
fidence go forward and do it. 

A Dental Assistant's response to 
situations in the day’s work is the 
measure of her efficiency. Efficiency 
depends upon the skill of the Assis- 
tant, her physical strength, her health, 
her intelligence, her education and 
her moral qualities, such as temper- 
ance, honesty, courage and the like. 
This need of courage in risk and 
adventure is as true of individuals as 
of races. Mr. McCay gave some 
sound advice in an editorial about 


courage, he said: “Lift up your 
hearts. Remember, courage gone, 
everything gone, better you were 


never born.’’ The best period of a 
people, the period when they are 
doing things that are worth record- 
ing in their history, is their years of 
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struggle; struggle against nature and 
against human adversaries. What- 
ever truth there is in the accomplish- 
ments of self-made people lies in the 
fact that they had to fight against 
adverse conditions. Those who suc- 
ceeded had staying qualities, persever- 
ance and the determination to win. 
Efficient labor is more productive 
than inefficient labor. 

Initiative is another prime requisite 
of a Dental Assistant. The trouble 
with some persons generally is that 
they lack personal initiative. They 
have no motive power within them- 
selves. They accept the tasks others 
assign them: they have never learned 
to direct their own activities. The 
slaves of others they never know the 
joy of working for themselves. Now 
it is personal initiative, above all, that 
is the quality demanded for success 
in the higher positions of active life. 
There is discipline in patient, passive 
obedience, it is valuable in our indus- 
trial systems where purely mechanical 
work is required. In executive work 
success always depends on personal 
initiative. A Dental Assistant must 
learn to be her own _ task-master. 
Somehow she must have learned to 
work for herself. The intellectual 
drudge not only fails to get from her 
work the joy and gladness of ulti- 
mate triumph, but her work is that 
of a slave rather than that of a free 
person. Her heart is not in it. She 
does not really know what she is 
working for. The Assistant who can 
think hard will outstrip the woman 
who lacks thought, power and con- 
centration. All honor to those self- 
made people who have seen the weak- 
ness of the unlearned, the strength of 
the wise, and with none to set tasks 
but their own strong wills, have 
climbed to the heights of true culture. 

This brings us to the question, 
what is culture? ‘‘Culture is train- 
ing, improving and refinement of 
mind, morals or taste, enlighten- 
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ment.’ ‘Lhat is the definition given 
by Mr. Webster. ‘There are in 
fact, as many definitions of culture 
as there are nationalities. In each, 
nevertheless, there are certain guiding 
principles. A person may be learned, 
wise, traveled, and yet lack culture. 
A person may belong to one of the 
best families, and possess every advan- 
tage of wealth and education, and 
yet be exceedingly ill-bred. There is 
a nobility of character that demands 
a certain code of conduct, a con- 
sideration of others that is more 
than merely good manners, but is 
good morals and good ethics. There 
are many people who have a greatly 
mistaken idea of what their station 
in life demands of them. The really 
great people of this world are sincere, 
genuine, great-hearted, considerate of 
others, with their humanity as 
strongly developed as those great 
qualities of the brain. Anyone can 
cultivate forgetfulness of self and 
thoughtfulness of others. 

A successful Assistant will have 
the mental power of friendliness. She 
must like people. There is a charm 
about the actual lives of men and 
women, people who have had known 
names, who have walked the solid 
earth with solid tread, who have 
suffered and struggled and hoped and 
loved and lied and laughed as we 
have. We must study human souls 
in order to live. Our world is made 
up of them, and we cannot take a 
step or draw a breath without some 
dependence upon the labors of our 
fellow men, both living and dead, 
and how earnestly we must exert 
ourselves in order to give in return 
as much as we have received. Given 
equal physical strength and technical 
skill the Assistant who can make 
friends will outstrip the person who 
lacks social qualities. The Dental 
Assistant’s position in short, may be 
as powerful and as influential as her 
ability and sense of responsibility. 
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The Dental Assistant 


By Maurice E. Peters, D.M.D., Boston, Mass. 


(CONTINUED) 


HE numerous demands on a 

dentist's time make it hard for 
him to train a new assistant quickly. 
It is natural then that when hiring 
an assistant he should seek some one 
who already has some knowledge 
of the fundamentals of her work. 
These fundamentals have been well 
described in various books and a 
variety of papers written by both 
dental assistants and dentists, and | 
recommend that all of you, if you 
have not already done so, read these 
various papers, and at least one book 
on dental assisting to broaden your 
knowledge. This helps the younger 
assistant particularly, in quickly gain- 
ing a knowledge of the fundamentals, 
and a broader vision of the oppor- 
tunities provided by dental assisting. 
To the assistants who have been a 
long time in the work, no matter 
how long, I also recommend this 
course of reading, as they are sure 
to gain something of value. The 
Library Bureau of the American 
Dental Association at Chicago has 
available, on a very low rental basis, 
articles on dental assisting and also 
some books on the subject. Among 
the better known books on dental 
assisting is One written some years 
ago by Emma McCaw, a dental 
assistant, which contains some valu- 
able suggestions. A more recent 
book, ‘The Dental Assistant,’’ by 
Dr. Samuel Fine of our own state, 
is very readable and practical, and 
should be particularly useful to the 
new assistant in gaining a knowledge 
of her work and its opportunities, 
making her more useful and inter- 
ested in her work. For those of you 


who may wish to go more deeply 





into the allied subjects of Dental 
Anatomy, Bacteriology, Pathology, 
First Aid, Radiography, Office Man- 
agement, etc., | recommend ‘A Man- 
ual for Dental Assistants’’ recently 
published by Dr. Albert E. Webster 
of Toronto, Ont. A monthly peri- 
odical, ‘‘“The Dental Assistant,’ is 
now being published and is available 
at One Dollar a year, and ‘The 
Dental Digest’’ each month carries a 
column for dental assistants with 
useful suggestions. Besides these, 
there are “Ways and Means’”’ avail- 
able to you for the study of labora- 
tory technique, porcelain carving and 
fusing, the taking and processing of 
x-rays, etc., etc., and I believe it is 
entirely legal in this state (Massa- 
chusetts), for an assistant to take 
x-rays of patients, although the diag- 
nosing must be left to the dentist. 


ASSISTANTS’ CLUBS OR 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Through frequent contacts with 
each other, through visits to other 
offices, and particularly through As- 
sistants’ Clubs or Associations for 
study, can you get the most help for 
yourselves. I particularly recommend 
for you the organization of a Mas- 
sachusetts Dental Assistants’ Associa- 
tion, to be divided into districts, as 
is the Massachusetts Dental Society, 
each district to have its own meetings 
regularly throughout the year, with 
a joint meeting in Boston once a year. 
This need not preclude the forming 
of smaller study clubs which might 
meet at the various dental offices, 
and I feel that in this way you can 
all derive for yourselves the greatest 
amount of valuable knowledge. Ac- 
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tive membership in such a club or 
society with the knowledge which 
this membership signifies should be 
of much help should the necessity 
arise for finding a new position. 


FUNDAMENTAL ATTRIBUTES 


Courtesy, Accuracy, Conscien- 
tiousness, Cleanliness, Concentration, 
Poise and Quiet are fundamental 
attributes for a dental assistant. Quo- 
tation from the book by Emma 
McCaw: ‘‘Courtesy has been de- 
scribed as a well-bred consideration 
of others, founded on_ kindness. 
There will be times when because of 
press of work, even the best of us, 
well drilled though we are in the 
essentials of good manners, will speak 
sharply or be guilty of other dis- 
courtesies. We should therefore, keep 
this in mind as something to be 
guarded against. At the same time 
it will develop our self-control so 
that our usefulness may not be lost 
in an emergency.”’ 

Accuracy and care are much more 
important than speed. In bookkeep- 
ing and records, accuracy and legibil- 
ity are of paramount importance. In 
recording appointments, in mailing 
appointment cards, in_ laboratory 
technique, in taking and processing 
X-rays; in short, in all the work 
performed in the dental office, accu- 
racy is most important. ““You should 
be earnestly conscientious in not 
speaking of personal things concern- 
ing the doctor or the patient outside 
the office.”’ 

Cleanliness, both as it relates to 
yourself and your work is of great 
importance. The value of being clean 
and looking neat as to hair, nails, 
uniforms, caps, and shoes, cannot be 
over-stated; but cleanliness, neatness 
and orderliness in the reception room 
and operating rooms, the office floors, 
rugs, and furniture: the magazines. 
flowers or plants: the desks and 
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cabinets, are very important. In the 
operating rooms two meanings attach 
to the word clean. Mechanical clean- 
liness and surgical cleanliness. The 
former relates to the freedom from 
dirt and dust and applies to the floors, 
walls, curtains, furniture, and dental 
appliances; the cabinet drawers and 
contents, and has to do more with 
the appearance of things. The latter, 
Surgical Cleanliness, has to do with 
your instruments, dressings, working 
tops of the operating tables, etc., and 
methods of getting and keeping 
things free from germs before and 
during any surgical, root canal, or 
other operation. It is in this field 
that a knowledge of bacteriology, 
sepsis, and antisepsis, is of great value 
to the assistant. Fortunately, in our 
field we seldom see actual death result 
from lack of surgical cleanliness, but 
in surgery and root canal work par- 
ticularly we frequently find unsatis- 
factory results and much unnecessary 
suffering on the part of our patients 
from our failures in not working 
aseptically. The assistant should 
know how to properly sterilize, and 
how to avoid contamination of 
things already sterile. 

Concentration on your work helps 
to prevent mistakes. Plenty of dis- 
tractions are provided by the bustle 
of a busy office, and we all have our 
share of outside interests which must 
of necessity creep into our minds in 
business hours: but unnecessary inter- 
ruptions, such as friendly visits and 
personal telephone calls about social 
affairs during office hours, are not 
conducive to office welfare, and 
should be discouraged if not entirely 
eliminated. ‘Offices ring with indig- 
nation over forgotten details, almost 
always the result of carelessness or 
lack of interested concentration.” 

Poise and Quiet is much to be 
desired in the dental office. Some 
assistants can hammer twice the noise 
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out of a typewriter that others would 
make in getting the same result. 
Some slam doors, while others close 
them quietly. Some bang their heels 
in walking, while others walk on the 
sole of the foot. Telephones may be 
answered quickly, or allowed to ring. 
Voices may be loud or modulated, 
laughing may be boisterous or quiet. 
Whistling or humming during office 
hours may be unconsciously indulged 
in. There are so many noises in an 
office which cannot be avoided that 
we should all give considerable 
thought to the elimination of all 
unnecessary noise. 
THE SECRETARY 

The Secretary's duties are among 
the most important and most diffi- 
cult. In a busy office her oppor- 
tunities for assistance are tremendous. 
She is the one who usually makes 
the first contact with the patient, 
either by telephone when the appoint- 
ment is made, or in person when the 
patient visits the office. The impres- 
sion made over the telephone by a 
gracious manner, a pleasing voice, 
and a cooperative effort to arrange 
the appointments at a time convenient 
to the patient, is very helpful to the 
office. If previous appointments make 
it impossible to give any of the times 
requested, it is possible to have the 
patient be happy in accepting a time 
she really doesn’t want, if the im- 
pression is left that you will very 
gladly give her first choice if any 
appointments are cancelled. Things 
difficult to get are always more appre- 
ciated and it does no harm for the 
patient to feel that the office is busy 
but the secretary is trying to assist 
her. In reply to a request for an 
appointment on, let us say Monday 
afternoon, a reply such as—‘‘l’m 
sorry, the doctor is busy at that time, 
but can see you on Tuesday morn- 
ing at 10 or Wednesday afternoon 
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at 3,’’ is much to be preferred to, 
“Oh, no, I couldn't possibly do 
that."’ Should the hours offered not 


be acceptable to the patient, express- 
ing a willingness to try to get some 
other patient to change his time, or 
to rearrange the appointments to 
accommodate, is appreciated, and is 
nice to do. Patients may be disagree- ' 
able over the phone, the secretary 
cannot afford to be, and the office 
cannot afford to have her be any- 
thing but gracious and tactful. A 
modulated voice which can be heard 
at the other end of the wire but not 
throughout the office, is possessed by 
some and if lacking is a good thing 
to try to cultivate. This is partic- 
ularly valuable if bills or complaints 
are being discussed over the phone. 
It is very unwise to let patients in 
the office hear some of the troubles 
that may be discussed. If it is neces- 
sary to discuss complaints or charges 
in this way, and other patients are 
within hearing distance, extreme 
courtesy and tact should be used, and 
if necessary an excuse found for not 
continuing the discussion at that time 
(many excuses can easily be coined) 
and the patient called back at some 
other time. 


PERSONAL GREETING 
OF THE PATIENT 


When a patient arrives at the office, 
a friendly and pleasant greeting is 
part of the secretary’s job. Over- 
doing a greeting is as bad as under- 
doing it. The patient has come for 
a professional visit, so while friendly 
and pleasant, be businesslike. If the 
patient is a new one, certain facts 
should be procured, such as name, 
address, telephone number, business 
address if any, references, name of 
the person referring doctor or patient. 
These facts we should have and this 
seems the best time to get them. 

(To be continued) 
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A Dental Assistant in a Small Town 


By Birdie Cox, Brownwood, Texas 


HEN | first started working, a 

dental assistant was almost un- 
known, and an unmarried girl work- 
ing in an office with a man, was not 
likely to be very nice. | was desig- 
nated as “‘that girl,’’ the ‘waitress’ 
and ‘‘office girl,’’ and it was a part of 
my job to convince the skeptics that I 
was doing nothing out of the ordi- 
nary, and that the doctors and I were 
always glad to have them come to 
see us. hey are still our friends. In 
a small town everyone knows what 
everyone else does, and it is very 
important that an assistant does 
nothing that would cast any reflec- 
tions on her office. Woe be unto her 
if the Sewing Circle finds out some- 
thing about her to pass around, her 
name is ‘‘mud”’ from there on. 

It is not an easy matter for me to 
tell of my experiences as an assistant 
in this small Texas town. There are 
many things one does not tell. I was 
reading an article written by a dentist 
who could not comprehend an assist- 
ant reading during office hours, and 
there I was doing that very thing, 
and here I am writing during office 
hours. Well, I am alone and nothing 
else to do, why not? The doctors 
are not here at the present moment 
(in another office playing chess more 
than likely) and there are no patients 
due. I have cleaned the office, brushed 
my teeth, and am ‘“‘rarin’ to go’’ but 
where are the patients? I should like 
once more to be as busy as I was 
before the “‘repression.’” Then I did 
not have time to think, and how I 
enjoyed it. 

On the first of this month I drove 
out in the residential section of town 
to see if I could collect some of our 
old accounts,, and about all I did 
was to visit and hear hard luck 


stories. | was invited in with a smile 
and asked to have a seat, but no 
money. I came back almost weeping, 
feeling ashamed for having mentioned 
that we even needed the coin of the 
realm. Others refused to answer the 
door bells, and still others found it 
convenient to be gone. | suppose we 
will get paid some day if we live 
long enough, but how we are sup- 
posed to eat in the meantime was not 
explained to me. 

I don’t suppose the experiences in 
one dental office differ much from 
any other, in so far as routine work 
is concerned, but some things do vary 
according to location. One could not 
imagine paying for dental work with 
produce in New York City or Chi- 
cago, but in a small town it is a 
different thing altogether. One of 
our patients, who is a man with a 
large family and very little money, 
has paid his bill a number of times 
with butter and sausage. Of course, 
we would not think of taking that 
sort of food from everyone, but one 
must know his patient. Another 
patient sent us some chickens and 
turkeys, while still another sent fresh 
pork and home-made lard. One man 
had lots of pecans, so rather than sell 
them and bring us the money, he 
brought them to us and we gave him 
credit on account. Since everything 
has to be worked out in dollars and 
cents it amounts to the same thing 
after all. The doctors have traded 
dental work for repairs on the cars, 
electrical appliances, and clothing. So 
far I have not had to take my salary 
in things of that sort, but when the 
time comes that I can pay my utility 
bills that way, I suppose it will make 
very little difference, just so I get the 
same value in what I need. 
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The doctors’ friends and patients 
are my friends, and from the shine 
boy to the bank president, I am 
known as ‘'‘Miss Birdie,”’ rarely ever 
as Miss Cox. Some of them call me 
“Doc” or “‘Red,’’ and start an argu- 
ment as soon as they enter the office 
knowing that I strive to please, and 
I seldom disappoint them. When I 
try being dignified, I get a laugh. I 
don’t think I have ever known a red- 
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headed person who was not teased 
and I am no exception. Some of our 
good patients often bring me flowers 
or gifts of different sorts, and that is 
a token of friendship money cannot 
buy. So, I suppose being an assistant 
in a small town has its compensa- 
tions, though there is a visible lack 
of fame, and the so-called ‘‘filthy 
lucre.”” (I wonder where I might 
find some. ) 





“lf | Were Just Beginning" 


By O. J. Olafsson, D.D.S., Chicago, Ill. 


HE intention of this article is 

to enumerate some of the things 
I would do if I were just beginning 
to practice, and could have the bene- 
fit of the experiences of my twenty- 
five years. Following are some of the 
things that have been learned during 
that time, which, I believe, will prove 
helpful in building and in retaining 
a practice. 

The basic principles upon which 
any enduring human_ relationship 
must be founded are honesty, charity, 
tolerance and confidence. ‘There is 
no walk of life where one’s virtues 
are tested more severely than in den- 
tistry. To accomplish the end called 
success, a dentist must possess and 
practice all of these qualities. First 
and foremost, be absolutely honest 
in all of your dealings. This, like 
nothing else, will establish your rep- 
utation, build your practice, and be 
of inestimable value through life. 
Let your advice to your patient be 
solely from the standpoint of his 
welfare. Dentistry is a health service; 
build for tomorrow as well as today. 
Always be kind, gentle and thought- 
ful. Cater to the children, for I have 
never known a dentist who was suc- 


cessful with children that was not a 
success. If you win the confidence 
of the child, he will be your friend 
and admirer through life, and it is 
likely that the whole family will 
soon be numbered among your pa- 
tients. In the treatment of children 
it is most important to be absolutely 
honest with them, because once they 
are deceived their faith is lost and 
they are apt to be unmanageable. 
Remember that a satisfied patient is 
your only form of advertising. 

We will not dwell for long upon 
the benefit of a broad acquaintance. 
It is obviously true that the more 
people you come in contact with, the 
faster your practice will grow. Be 
active in social and civic affairs. Gain 
the respect and esteem of the com- 
munity in which you live and in 
which you practice. Join the Dental 
Society early in your career. Den- 
tistry is constantly progressing and 
we must do likewise or fall by the 
wayside. The methods used in den- 
tistry today may be obsolete to- 
morrow. Meeting with your fellow 
dentists at conventions, clinics and 
post-graduate courses will help you 
to keep up with the pace of progress. 
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Never neglect an opportunity to do 
a kindness, however trivial it may 
seem to you. Opportunities may 
come but once, and some small cour- 
tesy may cement the friendship and 
loyalty that you are ever trying to 
stimulate between your patient and 
yourself. 

There are many thoughtful little 
attentions that are appreciated. After 
the extraction of teeth give your pa- 
tient a pamphlet which tells how to 
take care of the mouth, because often 
due to nervousness they may forget 
oral instructions. A sedative for the 
alleviation of post-operative pain is 
especially appreciated during the 
night when help is not available. 
This thoughtfulness will save many 
a patient hours of pain. If the ex- 
traction was an unusually difficult 
one, it is well to telephone the fol- 
lowing day and inquire as to their 
welfare. If conditions are not nor- 
mal, it gives you the opportunity to 
advise them or to request them to 
come to the office. For the denture 
patient a booklet which tells them 
the limitations of dentures, what 
they can and cannot expect, and how 
to learn to use them will be of great 
help to both the patient and your- 
self. It will impress on their minds 
the advice that you have given them. 
A letter of appreciation to one who 
refers a patient shows that you appre- 
ciate their confidence. 

Be punctual with your appoint- 
ments, and give every patient an 
appointment card. When appoint- 
ments are made by phone, mail an 
appointment card so as to avoid 
errors. It will help to train your 
patients to respect your time. It is 
good psychology to immediately get 
in touch with a patient who fails to 
come at the appointed time, or if he 
is very late. He then knows that you 
expected him and want to know why 
he is not there. Notifications should 
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be sent to patients desiring them on 
a yearly or half yearly basis, and 
should be arranged for when the 
work is completed. This not only 
advises them that they are due for 
attention but helps to make them 
“tooth conscious’’ and will eventu- 
ally result in regular visits to your 
office. Impress them with the fact 
that the more regular their visits are, 
the better health and teeth they will 
have at less expense. The most un- 
satisfactory patient is the one who 
visits you only every four or five 
years when he is in trouble. 

Statements should be rendered 
monthly to everyone. Every effort 
should be made to collect accounts 
in a dignified and courteous manner 
before they get very old. The pa- 
tient who owes you money is not 
likely to return for treatment or refer 
anyone. A simple but adequate sys- 
tem for keeping records is a necessity. 
Most successful dentists can tell at 
the end of every month how many 
productive hours they had, their total 
income, and a summary of their ex- 
penses. When a new patient presents, 
get their name, address, and the name 
of the person referring them. If it 
is advisable (and it almost always 
is) have a full mouth x-ray taken. 
At the next appointment make a 
thorough examination of the teeth 
and soft tissues. Explain frankly the 
problem his mouth presents and the 
different ways that his case could be 
handled. Give your estimate of the 
cost and make a notation of all this 
on the examination blank. After 
you have both agreed as to procedure, 
if the patient is not known to you 
as a good credit risk, ask him what 
arrangements he would like to make 
for payment. Come to a definite 
understanding about that. It is better 
to lose a patient before any work is 
done than after it is completed and 
not paid for. 





During your early years, while 
you have plenty of time, it is well 
to do your own laboratory work. 
Practice makes perfect, and when the 
time comes when you need help in 
the laboratory, your technical knowl- 
edge will be of great value. 

When buying your equipment 
choose an established and _ reliable 
concern to deal with. Buy all of the 
equipment that is necessary to the 
efficient conduct of your practice but 
do not overburden yourself, for you 
can add as you go along. Avoid the 
elaborate and ornate. As soon as you 
can afford it, get x-ray equipment. 
It is not only a good investment and 
will pay for itself directly, but will 
benefit you in a thousand ways. It 
is a wonderful practice builder. 

One of the important factors in 
building a practice and establishing 
confidence is cleanliness and tidiness. 
There should be a place for every- 
thing and everything in its place. 
There is nothing so inviting to a 
patient as a clean, orderly, tastily 
furnished reception room. It should 
be comfortably furnished. Pictures 
should be well chosen, and maga- 
zines should be of current edition. 
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If possible one should get the help 
of an interior decorator when choos- 
ing the pictures, furniture and drap- 
eries. Remember that your patient's 
first impression of your office is the 
reception room; and while there, they 
have time to scrutinize the room. To 
a certain extent the room is a reflec- 
tion of yourself. 

As soon as you can afford it, em- 
ploy a young lady assistant. If you 
select one that is smart, clean and has 
a pleasant personality, she need not 
be experienced, for with a little help 
and patience on your part she will 
soon be of real service to you in the 
laboratory, in the operating room, 
and in the general conduct of your 
office. 

The keystone of success ts progress. 
Twenty years from now you will 
want to be as advanced as you are 
today, so you must be on your toes, 
eyes wide open every minute. Read, 
read, read all of the time. The den- 
tal journals are filled with valuable 
information. Your success as a den- 
tist rests entirely with you. 

(This was published originally in the Xt 
Psi Phi Quarterly and ts reprinted with con- 
sent of the author.—EDITOR.) 





A Supplication 


OWER of Beauty and of Might, lift the veil from our eyes and flash 


upon our minds the vision of our better selves. 
concerned with our failures, our discouragements, our weaknesses. 


Too often are we 


YOU 





control our spirits. YOU are responsible for our Courage and our Hope. 
May we feel the divinity of our own natures, and take Courage in the power 
that surges through us as we become conscious that You, our THOUGHTS, 
are Master of our actions. Grant that as we come to know the wonder and 
resource of our own inner life, we may have greater faith in our associates 
and those we serve. While we work and wait, grant unto us a quick com- 
passion and a delicacy of feeling to bind up the wounds caused by the 
werld’s thoughtlessness, careless injustice, and foolish greed. May you help 
us heal those broken in spirit and stricken in body and mind. And as this 
year drifts by, day by day, if we Dental Assistants do not prosper,— 
encourage us to progress so that we may be a credit to ourselves, our friends 
and the profession with which we are so fortunate as to be associated. 


G. ARCHANNA MorRrISON, W. Roxbury, Mass. 
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Question Box 


Elizabeth V. Shoemaker 
Kew Plaza, Kew Gardens, N. Y. 


How should I clean a Cassette 
and Intensifying Screen? 

The Cassette being a wooden 
frame that holds the Intensifying 
Screen, should be wiped with a 
dry cloth before and after using. 
The Screen should be wiped with 
a tuft of cotton, moistened with 
tepid water and Ivory soap. Al- 
low Screen to dry thoroughly 
befroe using. Always dust off 
the surfaces each time the Screen 
is used with a soft silk duster, 
replace in the Cassette and keep 
the Cassette closed. 


Is the Assistant expected to take 
the patient's history at the first 
appointment? 

The Assistant secures the pa- 
tient’s name, address, telephone 
number, business address, refer- 
ence, and whatever else the Den- 
tist requires for his records. This 
is done before the patient is 
ushered into the operating room 
and permits the assistant to in- 
troduce the patient to the Den- 
tist. This is a time saver. If the 
patient has been recommended 
by another patient, or by a friend 
of the Dentist, this name should 
also appear on the records and 
an acknowledgment sent to the 
person making the recommenda- 
tion. 


How long should an Inlay be 
burnt out? 


In the slow heat method, place 
the flask (which holds the wax 





Do 


Do 


form) under a muffle and over 
a low flame. Heat for fifteen 
minutes which will drive off the 
water of crystalization. Then 
turn up the flame to full heat for 
approximately fifteen minutes 
more, or until the investment at 
the bottom of the sprue hole ap- 
pears red. The inlay is then ready 
to case. In the high heat method 
the flask is laid on the side over 
a full flame. When the wax is 
boiled out continue over the high 
flame until red hot and then cast. 
There is an efficient time clock 
on the market for this work. 


What does the Dentist mean 
when he says the tnlay ts an 


M.O.D.? 


This is an Inlay that extends on 
the Mesial, Occlusial, and Distal 
surfaces of a tooth. 


You Know That—A good way 
to keep stoppers in Cavity Lin- 
ing and Shellac bottles from stick- 
ing, is to cleanse the stopper and 
neck of the bottle with alcohol 
and then wipe with vaseline, 
leaving on a thin film of the 
grease. 


You Know That—Blood stains 
can easily be removed from 
gowns and uniforms by first 
moistening with water followed 
by Dioxegen. Iodine stains can 
be removed with alcohol or am- 
monia. 


We invite our readers to send in questions and suggestions. Personal replies will be 
sent upon receipt of self addressed and stamped envelope. Data must be received the 8th 
of the month for the issue of the succeeding month. 
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Parliamentary Procedure 


By A Parliamentarian 
PREAMBLE 


VERY educated individual should have a knowledge, elementary at least, 
of Parliamentary Procedure. Anyone engaging in club or organization 
activities of any kind, is at a great disadvantage if they cannot deal with 
questions as they arise, or understand what is being done and why. A 
President, a Chairman, or any other officer is especially embarrassed if ignor- 
ant of the proper procedure to be followed. To know Parliamentary Law 
does not mean that one must be a teacher of same. Parliamentary Pro- 
cedure in the conduct of ordinary societies does not contemplate excessive 
formality; on the contrary, there is a fine simplicity about correct Parlia- 
mentary Procedure that assures the smooth running of meetings and a har- 
monious understanding between members. In a society's functioning, it can 
be compared to the decorum or etiquette existing between all well-bred 
people in their social relations. It aids to make all things equal, and certainly 
is the assurance of the fair and square deal. 


Parliamentary Procedure is designed to simplify and not to complicate 
the orderly conduct of business in regular meetings or conventions; its 
main purpose is to permit and help the expression of the will of the mem- 
bers. We all know that ‘‘majority rules,’’ and while this may be true in a 
certain sense, Parliamentary Procedure provides the ways and means whereby 
the “‘minority’’ is protected and the “‘majority’’ taxed with certain limita- 
tions. The ‘‘minority’’ must have the right to debate, and many times this 
right makes possible the convincing of a certain number of the “‘majority”’ 
so that when it comes to a final decision, or vote, the ‘“‘minority’’ may win 
the point in question. However, if the ‘‘majority’’ does prevail, it is the 
proper attitude of the ‘‘minority’’ to abide by the decision, be sportsmanlike, 
and support the ‘“‘majority.’’ There is nothing more to be condemned than 
to have those who may have been on a ‘‘minority’’ side in a question before 
the society, make a personal issue of their so-called defeat, and create trouble- 
some situations that may wreck a whole organization. Parliamentary 
Procedure is also intended to protect the rights of absentees from meetings. 
That is why such questions as an amendment to a constitution or by-laws 
cannot be decided, even by a unanimous vote, when no notice of such 
amendment has been sent to each member of the organization in good stand- 
ing prior to the meeting, unless a clause in the by-laws so permits. This 
latter is usually in by-laws written for societies holding meetings only once 
a year, and for several days in succession. 


In no sense is Parliamentary Law devised to hamper the conduct of 
organizations. It should be adhered to with common sense at all times, 
and should not be interpreted at any time to suit an individual opinion. 
Every society for dental assistants should have its Parliamentarian. (This 
applies to all other groups as well.) At the business meetings, this Par- 
liamentarian should check errors in procedure, and at the close of the 
meeting, an open forum should be held, when she can explain the errors, 
questions from the members can be answered, and the whys and where- 
fores of the procedure explained. A class in ‘‘Parliamentary Procedure and 
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the Proper Conduct of a Society’’ would be very interesting and useful, 
but if the members are not sufficiently interested in a class of this kind, 
we advise the Parliamentary Forum at the meetings which are devoted to 
business and study. 

In this, and succeeding articles, we will attempt to explain a simple 
procedure for the conduct of meetings, applicable to any group; and here 
we suggest that a definite procedure should be used for the conduct of com- 
mittee or board meetings, as this will make it easier for all concerned when 
conducting the regular or special meetings of the entire society at which 
outsiders may be present. Then, too, it will expedite the work of com- 
mittees and boards, and facilitate the keeping of accurate records, a very 
important part of all society work. 


(To be continued) 





Germs 


66@ AY, listen Mike Robe, I’ve been doin’ some thinkin’. . . . Have I got 
a headache? What do you mean, headache? Don’t get persnickerty 
because I was sayin’ I’ve been doin’ some thinkin’.—I have.—I should take 
some aspereen then. Oh, what’s the use, you're like a lot of other folk I 
know. ... You bet you know more of them than I do? ... What? Folks? 
. shush, two times shush and listen.—I’ve been thinkin’, as one of the 
leading microorganisms of the germ family, how superior we are to those 
two legged bi-peds called members of the human family, who think them- 
selves so muchy-much. How do they get that way? Tell me. ... All they 
know they have to learn (and how) while we know everything we need 
to know from the instant of our birth. Take the Doc for example, he 
knows he’s smart, don’t he? Well when he was born was he a dentist? 
Neigh, neigh, he was not. He didn’t go right to work on teeth, he didn’t 
even have any himself; but just as soon as we was born we was germs, 
and we went to work as germs, and have been germing ever since, and if 
I do say so, we make a successful job of our work,. we are always busy, 
(that’s more than the Doc can brag about) and that’s why all the Docs 
use all kinds of doo-dabs and ding-funnies to get rid of us, and do they? 
Well, not much they don’t, we just renew our activities and go merrily 
on. With just a little time we can most always destroy their nice sterile 
fixin’s and, and so forth. The Docs seem to enjoy thinkin’ they are clever: 
ph-o-o-iee!! We can fool ’em every time. ... What? You want me to 
tell Amee Baa to come and see you real soon, the D.A. in your office is 
using a new brand of sterilizing fluid and it tastes just like peppermint 
candy. That's grand, I'll bring her over.—O-ooh, ‘‘two’s company, three’s 
a crowd’’—I get you, that’s what I heard the Doc say to. . . . Sh-h-h-h, 
O.K. I'll sh-h-h-h-h-h.—Well, CHEERIO, I’m glad I’m not a red blood 
corpuscle, they only live from thirty to seventy days. 


Yours, Campho-Phenol to the contrary notwithstanding, O 
SPIRO KEET. : 
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A Monthly Publication 
A Journal for Dental Assistants Devoted to Their Interests and Education 


All communications for publication must be in the hands of the Editor on or before the 
tenth of the month previous to publication. Publication of statements, opinions, or other 
data is not to be understood as an endorsement of same by the magazine or its publishers. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


Service 


PROPOS of the subject ‘‘Service,’’ I should like to tell you the story 

of a man who found it necessary to have his automobile towed to a 
garage for repairs. The mechanic, after a great deal of peering and adjust- 
ing, declared himself inacapable of locating the trouble. The owner, in 
great disgust, sent for a tow car and had the machine taken to a second 
garage. The mechanic here, taking a small hammer from his pocket, tapped 
the engine here and there, meanwhile listening intently. In a few minutes 
he located the trouble and righted it. Telling the mechanic to mail the bill, 
the owner, quite satisfied, drove away. However his satisfaction turned to 
chagrin, when on the following day he received a repair bill for twenty-six 
dollars. In high dudgeon he telephoned the garage and after expostulating 
at the size of the bill, asked that an itemized statement be sent him. The 
following day he received the statement, itemized thus: 


For tapping engine $ 1.00 
For knowing where to tap . 25.00 
$26.00 


This story brings out the idea I wish to convey to you; that service, 
in order to be of value, must be coupled with intelligence. Intelligent service 
is the paramount article we dental assistants have to offer the dentist, coupled 
with loyalty of course, but loyalty is rather an empty attribute if it be not 
coupled with intelligence. I might be so imbued with a sense of loyalty 
as to have a desire to annihilate anyone who said my dentist employer 
wasn't the very best; however this is rendering him small service, if coupled 
with it I have not the intelligence to know the vast difference between being 
always at hand, rather than underfoot. 

Another attribute of inestimable value is the assistant’s capability of 
being able to anticipate the dentist’s wishes. I once heard a dentist say of 
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his assistant, ‘She hands me the instrument | want at the precise moment 
I realize I want it.’ That is indeed a compliment. We may render a valu- 
able service in our intelligent and tactful treatment of the patients. Every 
person who enters the office as a patient, has in his mind a fixed idea as to 
what he considers the ideal dentist, office, and dental assistant. The office, 
of course, cannot be changed to suit each patient's whim, but WE can and 
should, change our behavior to suit each individual. There comes to my 
mind here, the old nursery rhyme about the porridge, which goes something 
like this, ‘‘Some like it hot and some like it cold.’’ The atmosphere, figur- 
atively speaking should be kept at a temperature to please each patient. It 
is unnecessary to express the extreme importance of this. 

We are all desirous of rendering efficient service, and to do so requires 
the utilization of every bit of intelligence at our command, always. Our 
goal is to become indispensable to our employers. Of course this seems an 
impossibility, the somewhat bitter realization which is brought home to 
us more and more forcibly with the passing of the years. The most we may 
hope and strive for, is that by the quality of our service, we may be missed 
when we are gone. If, after my period of service is ended, it can be said 
of me, by whoever I have served, “She rendered me loyal and intelligent 
service, I miss her,’’ then I shall be content in the knowledge that I have 
made just a little ‘‘dent’’ in dentistry. 


RUTH DOUGLASS, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Read before the Los Angeles Dental Assistants Association, January 13, 1933. 
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INCE the first issue of ““The Dental Assistant,’ I have followed with 

intense interest the many instructive and constructive articles appearing 
in each issue. There is every assurance that this publication of a national 
character and scope, will raise the standard of our vocation and prove a 
powerful contributing factor in advancing our interests through the im- 
proving of our work day by day, if we take advantage of its many educa- 
tional features. I speak the gratitude of all dental assistants for this medium 
of contact and help, made possible through the foresight and courage, 
generosity and co-operation of one of our sister societies. No doubt our 
founder and her supporting co-members must experience many moments of 
pride when the muse takes them back over the nine years since, at Cleveland, 
Ohio, the American Dental Assistants Association was born. Since that time 
we have grown in strength and size, and the vision of our leader has brought 
a wonderfully progressive program, and as one of our co-workers has said, 
“We are one family, bound by the common tie of our efforts to raise the 
standards of dental assistants, and better the service to the dental profes- 
sion.’’ This cannot fail to insure success beyond the fondest dreams of many. 

HELEN M. WASSER 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Here and There 


Robina A. McMurdo, 140 East 80th Street, New York City 


American D. A. Assn. 

The Ninth Annual Meeting will 
be held at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill., August 5 to 12, 1933. Have 
you made your reservations with 
Katherine Carr for your hotel rooms, 
if not, please do so at once. (See 
February issue for details). 

It is with much pleasure that we 
announce that this column initiated 
by the generosity of the E. and E. 
Society for D. A. Ist District 
N. Y., has been taken over by the 
A. D. A. A. as an official medium 
for communications of general in- 
terest, and announcements of future 
events of the component societies. 
Please send your items to the Edi- 
tor, Miss McMurdo, not later than 
the 8th of each month for publi- 
cation in the issue of the succeeding 
month. This must be of meetings 
current with month of publication. 
Let us show our appreciation of the 
first year's column by making this 
space grow with real news. RUTH 
ROGERS, President, A. D. A. Assn., 
223 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


Georgia State D. A. Assn. 


First District, Savannah, meets 
March 13, 1933, 8 P.M. First An- 
nual dinner. Speaker, Phoebe Hayes, 
President, Georgia State D. A. Asso- 
ciation. Fifth District, Atlanta, meets 
March 14th, 6 P.M., Atlanta Sou- 
thern Dental College. Subject, ‘Care 
of Dental Equipment and _ Instru- 
ments.’’ PHOEBE HAYES, President, 
619 Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

D. A. Assn., State of New York 

Fifth Annual Meeting, May 11- 
13, 1933, Syracuse, N. Y. JULIA 
SCHULTZ, Gen. Secretary, 148 E. 
Water Street, Elmira, N. Y. 


Dental Assistants Study Club 

(Brooklyn, N. Y.) 

Meets March 3rd, 1933, 8 P.M., 
62 Hanson Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Clinician, Miss Ruth A. Waters. 
Subject, ‘“‘Demonstration of Cements 
and Silicates."’ Regular meeting, 
March 17th, 1933, 8 P.M., 62 Han- 
son Place, Brooklyn. Topic, ‘‘Den- 
tal Radiography.”’ Essayist, Mr. C. 
J. Van Allen of the Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. MAUREEN 
O'SULLIVAN, Ch’m. Publicity, 145 
Halsey Street, Broklyn, N. Y. 

Erie County D. A. Assn. (Pa.) 

Meets March 8th, 1933, at the 
¥. w. & Ay 6 PM... oe. 2. a 
Sample, Speaker. Clinician, Mary de 
George, Topic, ‘‘Cotton Rolls.’’ Es- 
sayist, Esther Schmalenbach, Topic, 
“Teeth and Nutrition.’” MARION 
MAAHS, Ch’m. Publicity, 1202 Pal- 
ace Bldg., Erie, Pa. 

Los Angeles D. A. Assn. (Cal.) 

Meets March 10th. Speaker, Dr. 
E. Leslie Eames. The membership 
drive has netted about a 25 per cent 
increase in members. ZELLA EIGHMY, 
Publicity Com., 6777 Hollywood 
Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 

Pasadena D. A. Assn. (Cal.) 


Meets March 9th, 1933, Sam- 
ovar Tea Room. Speaker, Victoria 
McAlman, Vocational Secretary, Los 
Angeles Junior College. LYDIA EM- 
MONS, Secretary Publicity Com., 626 
Security Bldg., Pasadena, Cal. 
Portland D. A. Society (Oregon) 

Meets March 14th, 1933, 7:15 
P.M., 622 Selling Bldg. Clinician, 
Dr. Fred Gulick, Topic, “Esthetics 
in Denture Construction.’’ HARRIET 
C. HAMANN, Ch’m. Publicity, 1003 
Selling Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 
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Bergen County D. A. Assn. (N. J.) 
Meets Friday, March 10, 1933 at 
the Y. W. C. A., 360 Main Street, 
Hackensack, N. J. Clinic, ‘Gold In- 
lays."’ Clinician, Agnes Klein. All 
assistants are cordially invited to 
attend. MARGERY L. DANNHAUSER, 
Ch'm. Publicity Com., 16 Engle 
Street, Englewood, N. J. 
Cincinnati D. A. Assn. (Ohio) 
Meets Friday, March 24th, 1933, 
7 P.M., Hotel Gibson. Essayist, Lil- 
lian Meimen, Subject, ‘‘Secretarial 
Work.’ Illustrated with © slides. 
HELENE MEYERS, President, 6019 
Madison Road, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Des Moines D. A. Study Club 
Meets March 13th, 1933, Grace 
Ransom’s Tea Room, 6 P.M. Dinner 
will be followed by a business meet- 
ing. Anna T. A. Glomset, Pathol- 
ogist, will lecture on ‘“The Labor- 
atory.”’ PLUMA C. HUNTER, Ch’m 
Publicity, 716 35th Street, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
Valley Dist. D. A. Society (Mass.) 
Meets March 8th, 1933, 8 P.M., 
Chamber of Commerce, Springfield. 
Speaker, Dr. Samuel Fine, Subject, 
“Dental Assisting.” JANE E. KIRK- 
PATRICK, Ch’m. Publicity, 316 High 
Street, Holyoke, Mass. 
Pennsylvania State Dental Society 
Fifth Annual Meeting, May 2-4, 
1933, at the Bellevue - Stratford 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. J. A. 
SALSMAN, D.D.S., Ch’m Publicity, 
210 Fairmount Avenue, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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Achievements in Medicine 
Dramatized in New 
Radio Series 


O* January 8, the House of E. R. 
Squibb and Sons presented the 
first of a series of half-hour radio 
programs in keeping with the splen- 
did traditions of its founder. This 
half hour of entertainment is on the 
air every Sunday over the Red Net 
Work of the National Broadcasting 
Company Chain, at 4:30 P.M. New 
York time. It features Frank Black 
and his Orchestra, the Revelers, and 
as the high spot, a dramatization of 
gripping moments from the history 
of medicine. These presentations of 
music and interesting dramatic epi- 
sodes are designed to appeal to almost 
every type of radio listener. The 
announcements emphasize that only 
through a sufficient number of prop- 
erly trained physicians can a com- 
munity expect to meet its respon- 
sibility for the care and prevention of 
illness and the protection of health. 
Impressive reasons are also mentioned 
as to why the use of the family 
doctor is a good way to keep down 
the costs of competent, sympathetic 
and understanding general medical 
care. We commend this radio pro- 
gram to our readers and suggest they 
write Squibb & Sons, and mention 
“The Dental Assistant.” 


+ 


This department is devoted to ALL societies affiliated with the American Dental Assistants 
Association, who are URGED to send in news items each month. We also will be pleased to 
publish items of interest from the dental societies and from the societies for dental hygienists. 
Data must be received by the 8th of each month for the activities of the succeeding month. 
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Educational and Efficiency Society 


For Dental Assistants 
Ist District, N. Y., Inc. 


MEETING 

Tuesday, March 14th, 1933, 7:45 
P.M., at the rooms of The Dentists’ 
Supply Company, 220 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. PLEASE 
NOTE CHANGE OF MEETING PLACE. 

A “Uniform Styles Show” will 
be a feature of the meeting, given by 
professional models through the cour- 
tesy of one of the leading department 
stores. Come and see what the cor- 
rectly attired assistant should wear. 

CLINIC CLUB members, at the 
close of the ‘Styles Show”’ will pre- 
sent interesting and practical demon- 
strations on ‘‘Practical Suggestions 
for Office and Laboratory.”’ 

Members of the dental profession, 
dental hygienists, and dental assis- 
tants are cordially invited to attend 
all meetings of this society. Notices 
of same are published in the dental 
magazines and dental society bul- 
letins. 


DUES 
Have you paid your dues? You 
can do so on the “Installment Plan.”’ 
Get in touch with our Treasurer, 


Fannie Cohen, who will co-operate 
with you in every way possible. 


FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 
D. A. Assn., State of New York 


This society is a constituent of the 
State Society, and the co-operation 
of our members is requested for the 
4th Annual Meeting which will be 
held at Syracuse, May 11-13, 1933. 

These annual meetings are worth 
attending. You will gain much of 
value in your work, as well as the 
satisfaction of personal contacts with 
your co-workers in the state. We all 
need the inspiration that we get from 
others who are interested in our call- 
ing. PLAN NOW to spend a pleasant 
and profitable week-end at Syracuse 
in May. 

Rosemarie Cornelis, President of 
this Society is also Treasurer of the 
State Association. 


LIBRARY 


Your Librarian, Sylvia Messinger, 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
Calls to your attention Dr. Webster’s 


Manual for Dental Assistants, Dr. 
Sauter’s book, ‘‘Dentistry, a Profes- 
sion and a Business,’’ Dr. Fine’s book 
for Dental Assistants, and a host of 
other practical books which are at 
your disposal. Get in touch with her. 
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Recording Secretary 
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